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HUNDREDS OF people turned out on July 5 to the 
rallies held at fire stations across Auckland. 

They came because they want to help defend 
firefighters and the public from Fire Service cuts. 

Auckland Central fire chief, Brian Edwards, had 
ordered that no public meetings were to be held on 
Fire Service property. 

The managers are spending thousands of dol¬ 
lars of Fire Service money putting ads in the daily 
papers to promote the cuts. 

But they're desperately trying to gag the fire¬ 
fighters and stop them using any Fire Service re¬ 
sources to put their side of the story. 

They're failing. Edwards' order was simply defied as 
people marched into fire stations for indoor meetings. 

The organisers have vowed to hold meetings in 
fire stations every Sunday at 2 pm until the cuts are 


stopped. 

Petitions and marches have failed to persuade the 
government to back down. Now, more is needed. 

The Auckland meetings are being used to organise 
"Community Defence Teams" to back up any action 
taken by the firefighters. 

The Teams will set up stalls and organise meetings 
in neighbourhoods and at local worksites to build 
support and numbers. 

And they are promising "acts of civil disobedience" 
if the government calls in scabs or the army to break 
the firefighters. 

Firefighters and members of the community need 
to meet in all centres to do the same. 

Mass pickets and occupations of fire stations nation¬ 
wide can beat this shaky government's nasty plans. 

• Much more on the firefighters - pages 4-5, 12 

















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"If I saw a competitor 
drowning I'd put a live 
fire hose in his mouth." 
■ McDonald's founder 
RAY KROC gets into the 
spirit of the free market 

"One crime is com¬ 
mitted every minute 
of every day. But the 
Coalition Government 
is now considering 
proposals to slash 445 
police positions." 

■ A full-page newspaper 
advert from the LABOUR 
PARTY argues that all 
workers should support 
the police in their fight 
against job cuts 

"As long as the service 
doesn't drop, it doesn't 
matter." 

■ Police Association pres¬ 
ident GREG O'CONNOR 
doesn't care that 600 
Telecom workers will 
have their jobs cut in the 
restructuring of 111 and 
operator services 

"They have their com¬ 
mercial interests, and 
if it wasn't Shell there 
it would be someone 
else." 

■ Foreign minister DON 
McKINNON defends 
Shell Oil's involvement in 
human rights abuses in 
Nigeria 

"We will all blame the 
unreliability of the 
statistics, the constant 
historical revisions and 
come up with numer¬ 
ous other reasons why 
it was not our fault." 

■ To an un-named 
BANCORP ECONOMIST, 
the recession is a bit of 
a laugh. Presumably he 
doesn't expect to be one 
of those paying to fix it 

"Most Marxists have 
been discredited and 
beaten, even in Africa." 
■ Labour foreign affairs 
spokesperson MIKE 
MOORE 

"Marx [could] be the 
next out of fashion 
political philosopher to 
stage a comeback." 

■ US business paper the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD 
TRIBUNE, worrying about 
booming sales of the 
Communist Manifesto 


Human rights - govt style 


AN ENORMOUS fanfare 
surrounded Bill Clin¬ 
ton's visit to China. 

Clinton made guarded 
references to China’s 
appalling human rights 
record. 

Behind-the-scenes 
relations between the 
US and Chinese govern¬ 
ments, however, seem a 
little different. 

The International Her¬ 
ald Tribune last week re¬ 
ported a meeting held 
sometime before last 
February between a Mr 
Richardson, American 
delegate to the United 


Nations, and a Chinese 
UN delegate. 

Richardson was due to 
visit China in February. 

At the time, The US 
was threatening re¬ 
newed bombing of Iraq, 
and Richardson was 
on an important mis¬ 
sion to abstain, rather 
than veto, a UN motion 
threatening Saddam 
Hussein if he refused 
to cooperate with UN 
weapons inspectors. 

Before he went, Ri¬ 
chardson paid a visit to 
China’s UN delegate, Qin 
Huasun. 


Mr Richardson, ac¬ 
cording to one witness, 
put on a serious face and 
said: “I want to come to 
China to focus on one 
subject.” 

There was a pause. 

“Human rights”, he 
said. 

Mr Qin stared back in 
shock and disbelief until 
Richardson broke into a 
broad grin. 

Mr Qin then threw 
his head back and roared 
with laughter. 

Needless to say, Rich¬ 
ardson was successful in 
his mission. 



NOTICE TO 
READERS 


Temporary changes 
in paper production 


AS ANNOUNCED in the previous issues, there will be tempo¬ 
rary changes in Socialist Worker because one of our co-edi¬ 
tors, Grant Morgan, is overseas for five weeks. 

To relieve the workload on our other co-editor. Grant 
Brookes, the paper will be reduced in size by four pages for 
issues #11 and #12. 

This issue comes three weeks (instead of the usual fort¬ 
night) after the last. 

And there will be another three week gap before issue 
# 12 . 

Grant Morgan will be back for issue #13, when production 
will normalise. 


The pi 
was round 

PI IS a mathematical 
symbol that expresses 
the ratio of the circum¬ 
ference of a circle to 
its diameter, an "irra¬ 
tional" number that 
can never be defined 
exactly. 

To generations of 
mathematicians and 
scientists. Pi has been 
expressed as 3.14159, 
with "as many more 
digits as you have time 
to calculate." 

Except if you live in 
America in the State 
of Alabama. The state 
legislature has passed a 
new law to say that Pi is 
now an even 3. 

Why? "The Bible 
very clearly says in I 
Kings 7:23 that the al¬ 
tar font in Solomon's 
Temple was ten cubits 
across and thirty cubits 
in diameter, and that 
it was round in com¬ 
pass," says Leonard Lee 
Lawson, a Republican 
state representative 
and member of the 
fundamentalist Solo¬ 
mon Society. 

"The Bible does not 
say that the font was 
thirty-something cubits. 
Plain reading says thirty 
cubits. Period." 

The Solomon Soci¬ 
ety seeks to return to 
"traditional values"; 
besides, Lawson argues, 
not being able to put 
an absolute value on pi 
could "harm students' 
self-esteem." 


Socialist 
I/I forker 


CAMERA 

A CAMERA with 
a telescopic lens 
is needed by 
Socialist Worker. 
Have you got one 
you're prepared to 
donate? If you can 
help, ring Socialist 
Worker (09) 6343 
984 or write Box 
13-685 Auckland. 
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what we think 


Workers have the power 



DUNEDIN FIREFIGHTER Mike Meaden. His dismissal has sparked huge anger. 


THE FIREFIGHTERS' confidence has 
grown. 

Individual firefighters have seen 
how they can refuse to re-apply for 
their job and not get the sack, be¬ 
cause the other union members are 
doing the same. 

But the dismissal of two firefight¬ 
ers in Dunedin is an attempt to prove 
to individual firefighters they can be 
sacked, and sow division and doubts 
to sap their confidence. 

That's why a united response from 
the union to win their reinstatement 
is important for the firefighters' 
"industrial" fight to save jobs, wages 
and conditions for all. 

The union has vowed to pursue 
reinstatement for the Dunedin fire¬ 
fighters through all legal channels. 

The courts, however, aren't 
known for their justice to workers, 
except perhaps when growing sup¬ 
port means a threat of mass action is 
hanging over them. 

Some firefighters may feel reluc¬ 
tant to go out for support over "in¬ 
dustrial" issues like reinstatement for 
the Dunedin pair, or like their fight 
against mass sackings and pay cuts, 
preferring to seek support around 
"community safety issues" instead. 

But there's no getting away from 
it. The firefighters' industrial fight is 
tied to community safety, and a lot 
more besides. 

It is because of the mass sackings 
that community safety will be put at 
risk. And many workers also under¬ 
stand that the same interests behind 
the Fire Service cuts are driving at¬ 
tacks across the board. 


The reason the sackings are going 
ahead is to fund reduced insurance 
levies and deliver tens of millions in 
savings to big business. 

It's an attack by the ruling class, 
who are closing ranks around their 
common interests. This needs to be 
met by building working class unity 
- among the unionised and un-un- 
ionised, the employed and benefici¬ 
aries. 

If firefighters go out to other 
workplaces and the community, they 
will find thousands who are more 
than willing to take action to back 
the reinstatement of the Dunedin 
firefighters, and their other "indus¬ 
trial" claims too. 

And a victory in the "industrial" 
fight against the mass sackings 
won't just be an in-house victory for 
those firefighters who get to keep 
their jobs. 

The Coalition and their beloved 
market are now on the ropes as the 
economy slides into recession. 

Seeing a group of workers fight 
back - and win - will show hundreds 
of thousands that we don't have to 
accept the endless cuts the market 
demands. There is a real alternative. 

Grudging acceptance of the Coali¬ 
tion can turn into growing support 
for parties to the Left. 

By continuing to build unity from 
below, around both community 
safety and industrial issues, the 
firefighters can deliver a crushing 
defeat for the Fire Service Commis¬ 
sion and the Coalition that starts to 
turn this country's political direction 
around. 


Make the rich pay 
for the recession 


COUNCIL OF Trade 
Unions economist 
Peter Harris recently 
posed one of the most 
pressing questions to¬ 
day: "Economy in crisis 
- so what should we do 
about it?" 

The Coalition plans 
to deal with the eco¬ 
nomic turmoil is by 
making workers, ben¬ 
eficiaries and students 
pay for it. 

The amount of spend¬ 
ing to be "deferred" in 
the next two years will 
double to $600 million. 
They warned that this to¬ 
tal could come from cuts 
to "anything", including 
health and education. 

The sliding dollar has 
already hit the working 
class hard. We're the 
ones who can least af¬ 
ford the higher mort¬ 
gages and rising prices 
on imported essentials 
that it brings. 

The director of Ban¬ 
corp Treasury Services, 
Roger Kerr, predicted 
that "the average New 
Zealand household" 
could be $60 a week 
worse off. 

And on top of this, 
economic recession 
means bosses will be 
out for up to 20,000 
sackings in the next 
nine months. 

Handouts 

But the rich are to be 
given more handouts. 
Treasurer Winston Pe¬ 
ters has promised to cut 
company tax by up to 
10% to create a "more 
friendly tax regime for 
the corporate sector". 

Harris' answer was 
more "international 
competitiveness". 


He called on the 
government to set up a 
"partnership for the de¬ 
velopment of competi¬ 
tive industry". This, he 
hoped, would generate 
"increasing productiv¬ 
ity". 

These measures are 
a recipe for attacking 
workers. "Increasing 
productivity" means 
getting more out of 
workers for less and in¬ 
creasing their exploita¬ 
tion. More "competitive 
industry" means more 
competition to drive 
down wages. 

The bosses are already 
seeking to do this. What's 
needed from union lead¬ 
ers is not advice to help 
them out. 

Collective action 

Union leaders need 
to be organising for col¬ 
lective action against the 
government's plan to 
make us pay with cuts, 
prices that outstrip wag¬ 
es, and sackings, like the 
firefighters union is do¬ 
ing right now. 

But firefighters 
haven't left it all up to 
union leaders. They 
have organised them¬ 
selves at their fire sta¬ 
tions and gone out to 
other worksites. 

If the working class 
majority follows this 
example, we can make 
the rich pay for their 
own recession. 

And in doing this, the 
working class also raises 
the possibility of seizing 
control themselves and 
replacing market chaos 
with a planned economy 
that serves the need of 
the majority, not the 
profits of the few. 
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Fire Service sackings 



500 FIREFIGHTERS from across the upper North Island marched in Auckland for the Day of 
Action on June 26. They were joined by at least as many supporters 

Mass action larces backdowns 


What’s at 
stake? 

THE COMMISSION that's in 
charge of the Fire Service 
say they want to "modern¬ 
ise" it. They're planning to: 

■ Cut the number of firefight¬ 
ers from 1,575 to 1,260. 

■ Reduce crews from four 
to three on nearly half of the 
country’s fire engines. 

This mean that firefighters 
will have to enter burning 
buildings on their own, rather 
than in pairs or with a second 
firefighter monitoring safety 
outside. 

International research shows 
that crews of three lead to a 
54% increase in injuries to 
firefighters. 

■ Reduce the number of fire 
engines that respond to a call¬ 
out from two to one. 

■ Increase rostered work 
hours to 56 per week, and 
scrap overtime rates. 

■ Stop firefighters turning 
out to help with “all hazards”. 
Currently, firefighters deal 
with motor vehicle accidents, 
chemical spills, civil defence 
emergencies and medical 
emergencies as well as fight¬ 
ing fires. 

The Commission wants to 
stop firefighters helping with 
some or all of these emergen¬ 
cies, with no plans to put an¬ 
other service in their place. 

With fewer firefighters 
turning out on fewer fire 
engines to fewer types of 
emergency, the emphasis of 
the “modernised” Fire Service 
will be to “educate and moti¬ 
vate” the community to take 
more responsibility for their 
own safety. 

Fire-fighting will become 
“targeted”. Commission chair 
Roger Estall suggests that 
firefighters should start to 
“stand back and ignore” some 
fires. 

These proposals will lead 
to greater loss of life and 
homes. The proposals are not 
about “modernising” the Fire 
Service at all, but about find¬ 
ing a way to pay for lower fire 
levies for businesses. 

Estall says: “Don’t rely on 
us to save lives.” That’s why 
he must be defeated. 


The plans to cut the Fire 
Service by making firefight¬ 
ers re-apply for their jobs are 
in disarray. 

The July 1 date for finalising 
the “new positions” became 
July 8, and now it has been 
pushed back to some date that 
nobody is sure of. 

On June 26, the day that 
thousands of firefighters and 
supporters marched in all the 
major centres, Fire Service 
Commission chair Roger Estall 
announced that the plans had 
been “revised”. 

Initially, the Commission in¬ 
tended cutting crews from four 
to three on 37 of the country’s 
74 fire trucks. Now Estall is sug¬ 
gesting that crews may be cut 
on only 32 fire engines. 

No-one’s sure, however, 
because these new figures are 
just proposals too. 

Promises 

The Commission has also 
unveiled more “revisions”. In 
light of the “opposition”, said 
Estall, no-one will be sacked 


and no-one will have to reap¬ 
ply for their jobs. 

Instead, all those who want 
to work in the Fire Service 
will now have to complete an 
“assessment process including 
self-assessment of their own 
capabilities.” 

The assessment includes 
a C.V., references, a test on 
communication skills and “risk 
management knowledge” and 
a health questionnaire. Estall 
said they’d have to be com¬ 
pleted before July 10. 

But the number of firefight¬ 
ers will still be reduced from 
1,575 to 1,260. Estall has upped 
the redundancy deal in an at¬ 
tempt to buy out the numbers 
that he wants to cut. 

Not fooled 

But Estall is clearly out of 
touch with the mood of the 
firefighters. Even many who 
are nearing retirement age 
are refusing to accept the 
higher redundancy because 
they are determined to stop 
all the cuts. 


The firefighters have not 
been fooled by the “assessment 
process” either. 

“It says at the top, ‘this is 
not an application form’”, 
says Professional Firefighters 
Union secretary Derek Best, 
“but it’s a joke. If we do not 
fill in the form, we do not keep 
our jobs.” 

PFU president Mike 
McEnaney told SocialistWorker 
that no union members that he 
knows of have filled out the 
assessments. 

“Most have binned the packs 
without even opening them.” 

Dead letter 

The unity among the fire¬ 
fighters, the mass actions and 
the building of wide grassroots 
support has got the Commis¬ 
sion on the ropes. 

If the firefighters keep up 
this kind of activity, Estall’s false 
promises that no-one will be 
sacked and that there’ll be no 
restructuring that decreases the 
effectiveness of the Fire Service 
could be made to come true. 
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Fire Service sackings 


Community Defence 
Teams growing 



MEMBERS OF Auckland’s Community Defence Teams protest 
at Regional HQ against the disciplining of two firefighters 


MORE THAN 40 people turned 
out to the weekly Tuesday 
night meeting of the Auckland 
Firefighters Support Network 
on July 7. 

The Network, responsible for 
organising the Sunday meetings 
at Auckland fire stations, is made 
up of members of the Firefighters 
Union and representatives from the 
Auckland Council of Trade Unions, 
the Fair Deal Coalition, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Organisation and other 
community and political groups. 

But all who want to support the 
firefighters are welcome to attend. 

Their aim is to use their local 
fire stations as an organising base 
to “work together with the fire- 


“The public initiatives 
have really got the Com¬ 
mission worried.” 

■ Firefighters president, 
Mike McEnaney 

fighters” to “build industrial and 
community support”. 

They are “working towards 
large-scale action in defence of 
quality public fire safety” in Auck¬ 
land, and encourage people in other 
centres to do the same. 

The Auckland Firefighters Sup¬ 
port Network meets Tuesday nights 
at 7 pm in the Service Workers Un¬ 
ion office, George St, Kingsland. 


What you can do 

■ Arrange a meeting at your workplace, cam¬ 
pus or community organisation ana invite 
firefighters in your area to speak at it. 

■ Ring your local fire station about meetings to 
set up Community Defence Teams. 

■ Pass a resolution at your workplace in fa¬ 
vour of stopping work if the firefighters are 
suspended or locked out, on grounds of health 
and safety. 

Send a copies of this resolution to: 

NZ Professional Firefighters Union, Box 38-213 
Petone; and Socialist Worker, Box 13-685 Auck¬ 
land. 

Under the Contracts Act, strikes are legal at any 
time if there are reasonable grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the action is justified on the grounds 
of safety or health. 


Labour, police & the firefighters 


LABOUR AND the Alliance 
have leapt support the fire¬ 
fighters in Parliament and on 
speakers' platforms at rallies 
around the country. 

They have exposed what 
Labour leader Helen Clark has 
called “jolly near corruption” 
in the role of Fire Service head 
Roger Estall. 

Estall is responsible for set¬ 
ting the levies paid to the Fire 
Service by insurance companies, 
and at the same time he’s work¬ 
ing for the biggest insurance 
broker in New Zealand, Marsh 
and McLennan, and has a deal 
to take up a position as director 
there when his contract with the 
Fire Service expires. 

Help 

The support from Labour and 
the Alliance has helped in build¬ 
ing the fightback. But the fact is, 
they do not have the numbers to 
stop the sackings in Parliament. 

If the firefighters are to win, 
it will come from direct action. 

But Labour in particular 
has tried to tie the campaign 
to stop the cuts to the Fire 
Service with support for the 
police, who are also facing 
restructuring. 


They have taken out full-page 
newspaper ads condemning the 
cuts to what they call “essential 
services - health, education, 
police, the fire service.” 

And Labour politicians have 
held public meetings around 
the country to support the fire¬ 
fighters - and the police. 

How does supporting the 
police square with backing 
the firefighters when they do 
what’s needed to win? 

Warning 

At one meeting organised 
by Labour’s Owairaka Branch, 
Clark spoke along with repre¬ 
sentatives from the Firefighters 
Union and the Police Associa¬ 
tion. 

The police representative 
was asked directly what he 
and other officers would do if 
firefighters or supporters were 
forced to take direct action. 

His reply should set the 
alarm bells ringing. When 
push comes to shove, neither 
Labour nor the police are the 
allies of workers, students or 
beneficiaries. 

“Let’s just hope”, warned 
the police officer, “it doesn’t 
come to that.” 


Powerful union support 

FIREFIGHTERS HAVE not just sought support in the union 
movement by going to union leaders and officials. 

They have spoken directly to other workers at a large number 
of workplace union meetings. 

Cuts are being made to the Fire Service to make up for 
lower fire insurance levies that benefit all bosses. The cuts have 
delivered millions to business profits. 

The cuts will be dropped quick smart if workers strike in 
support of the firefighters and join the Community Defence 
Team at their local station. 

Organising at the rank-and-file level has brought firefighters 
fantastic results. 

■ The Engineers Union AGM at the CHH Case Branch in 
Mangere, South Auckland, was held on June 26. At the meet¬ 
ing, a resolution passed unanimously to close down the factory 
in the event of the firefighters going out, because of the health 
and safety issues this would raise. 

■ The West Auckland branch of the secondary teachers’ union, 
the PPTA, passed a resolution calling for a national ballot on 
industrial action should public safety be compromised. 

■ A scheduled stop-work meeting at Auckland’s Yellow Bus 
Company on July 8 unanimously resolved that: “In the event 
of the firefighters being suspended or locked out, we call an 
immediate combined union stop-work on the basis of health 
and safety.” 
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is Labour a real alternative? 


Where does the “third way’ lead? 


LABOUR LEADER Helen 
Clark is talking about 
a "fresh approach" to 
fixing the mounting so¬ 
cial problems in New 
Zealand. 

She is promoting the 
message far and wide 
that if Labour is elect¬ 
ed, they would tackle 
poverty, homelessness, 
poor health, unemploy¬ 
ment, imprisonment 
levels, educational un¬ 
derachievement and fam¬ 
ily dysfunction avoiding 
both the “more market” 
approach of the Coalition 
and the protectionism of 
the past. 

Labour, she says, 
would take a “third way”. 
They would meet social 
needs through public/pri¬ 
vate “partnerships” with 
“entrepreneurs”. 

Entrepreneurs can ad¬ 
dress social problems bet¬ 
ter, she claimed, because 
they’re more “imagina¬ 
tive” and “innovative” 
and they are not afraid 
of “risk-taking”. 

The Labour Party is 
not taking the credit for 
this “fresh approach”. 
Clark says she got the 
idea from Britain. 

Blair 

There, Tony Blair’s 
Labour government has 
been following the “third 
way” to address both so¬ 
cial needs and infrastruc¬ 
ture improvements for 
the last year. But it hasn’t 
lead to the better results 
Clark is promising. 

For example, Britain’s 
Labour government is 
upgrading the University 
College London Hospi¬ 
tals in partnership with a 
private consortium. 

In return for $2.7 billion 
of public funding, the pri¬ 
vate partners will construct 
a new hospital building 
worth $345 million. 

In many other 
schemes like this, the 
entrepreneurs get to keep 
the buildings even after 
they’ve been paid for. 


THE LABOUR Party has lept ahead in the polls as growing economic turmoil ex¬ 
plodes the Coalition's pretence to be "sound economic managers". 

Labour politicians have also fronted up at the growing number of firefighters' 
protests and held public meetings against the privatisation of "essential serv¬ 
ices". 

Labour's surge is giving heart to the huge numbers who've suffered under the 
Coalition. But what alternative is Labour offering behind its new catch-cries? 
GRANT BROOKES investigates. 



TONY BLAIR, Britain’s La- 
bour prime minister, says 
he’s found a “third way”. 


A report from the 
British Accounting 
Standards Board has just 
been published which 
calls into question the 
whole approach. 

It says the entrepre¬ 
neurs, supposedly una¬ 
fraid of “risk-taking”, are 
happily taking the cash 
and state assets but none 
of the risk. 

Labour’s business 
partners working on the 
Channel Tunnel are de¬ 
manding that the gov¬ 
ernment guarantee any 
losses it makes, up to a 
value of $11 billion. 

In Britain, the “third 
way” is only leading to 
more privatisation. 


Market 


Clark asures us the 
“third way” will work 
here because many in 
business want to play 
a role in solving social 
problems, and have a 
“common interest” in 
helping “our nation”. 

Just who all these com¬ 
pany executives and busi¬ 
ness owners are and where 
they are supposedly hid- 



HELEN CLARK: “Here in 
New Zealand, we are also 
embracing a ‘third way’.” 


ing, she does not say. 

Businesspeople are 
highly visible carrying out 
the market’s demands 
to cut wages and jobs as 
much as they can and push 
the government to cut so¬ 
cial spending and taxes. 


Fightback 


Clark’s “common in¬ 
terests” between business 
and the rest of us are a 
myth. The interests of 
business involve tram¬ 
pling on the interests of 
the rest of us. 

Labour’s “third way” 
to fix social problems 
is seeking partnerships 
with those responsible for 
making them worse. 

There is another les¬ 
son from Britain, how¬ 
ever. Last month, 6,500 
rail workers on the Lon¬ 
don underground struck 
against the government’s 
plan for a public/private 
partnership to “upgrade” 

- and keep - some of it. 

Actions like this show 
that there’s another way 

- setting the course our¬ 
selves through collective 
action from below. 


How smart is the 
‘smart economy’? 

LABOUR KNOWS that the recession in New 
Zealand threatens to plunge the economy into 
another depression like the 1930s. 

They also know that the Coalition’s “more 
market” reforms have made the rich richer and the 
poor poorer without bringing economic stability. 

Labour is promising to fix inequality and the 
recession by building a “smart economy”. 

The deep problems rocking the global econ¬ 
omy mean that returns to business from New 
Zealand’s main exports - meat, dairy products 
and wool - have dropped and are not picked 
to rise soon. 

Exporting more of these is unlikely to lift the 
economy. What’s needed, according to Labour 
finance spokesperson Michael Cullen, is to sell 
more high-tech, “high value” goods and services 
produced by more highly skilled workers. 

But the promises made about the “smart econ¬ 
omy” have a hollow ring. Production of the “high 
value” items Cullen has in mind currently makes 
up a small fraction of the country’s output. 

The idea that these could become the basis of 
the economy in the foreseeable future is a pipe- 
dream. And it is unlikely to narrow the gap between 
rich and poor, either. 

Cullen has claimed: “Skilled people fill skilled 
jobs. They are, therefore, better paid.” But as any 
of the thousands of university graduates working 
in cafes can explain, this is nonsense. 

Higher skill levels in the workforce do not mean 
more skilled jobs, and they affect pay rates very lit¬ 
tle. What determines both the kind of jobs that are 
created and the wages they pay is the market. 

Because Labour is committed to working within 
the market, all they will do to try and get around 
this is to pay huge “incentives” to business to create 
the new, highly skilled jobs. 

If this translates into higher wages, it will only 
be because the workforce, however highly skilled, 
fights its bosses for a share. 

Cullen admits that Labour will help business 
even at the cost of “social programmes”. 

Businesspeople would find a Labour govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies very smart. But a really 
smart alternative that actually reduces the terrible 
inequality in New Zealand will come from fighting 
against the market collectively. 
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international news 



Firefighters strike in England 

1,000 FIREFIGHTERS and control staff the English county of Es¬ 
sex struck solidly at the end of June in their campaign against 
$3.6 million in cuts. 

Colleagues from as far afield as Scotland and Wales joined 
them when they marched through Chelmsford. 

Fire Brigade Union general secretary Ken Cameron has 
threatened national strike action if a single firefighter is 
sacked as a result of the dispute. 

Many activists are arguing for escalating strike action 
anyway to prevent management just sitting out the strikes, as 
they've done elsewhere before. 

Last year Essex firefighters struck seven times and beat a 
plan to cut jobs and appliances. 

Firefighters in nearby Surrey were also balloting for strike 
action. 


Most Australians 'shocked 
and appalled' by Hanson 


THE HIGH vote for Pauline 
Hanson's One Nation party in 
the Queensland state elections 
continues to send shockwaves 
across Australia. One Nation 
now has 9.5% support nation¬ 
ally, according to one opinion 
poll. 

The blame lies with the 
Right-wing coalition govern¬ 
ment of the Liberal and Na¬ 
tional Parties. 

Liberal prime minister John 
Howard had been waging a 
vicious campaign against Abo¬ 
riginal land rights. This fuelled 
One Nation’s racist campaign. 

The vast majority of support 
for One Nation came from 
disaffected supporters of the 
Right-wing government. 

One Nation managed to 
capitalise on the despair cre¬ 
ated by unemployment and the 
rundown of services in rural 
areas under the National state 
government. 

But the Labour Party also 
lost votes to One Nation. Aus¬ 
tralian socialist Alison Stewart 


told Socialist Worker why. 

“The biggest part of La¬ 
bour’s campaign was to com¬ 
pete with the conservatives 
over who is the toughest on 
law and order. 

“Instead of demolishing 
the racist lies of One Na¬ 
tion, the Labour Party argued 
Aboriginal rights issues were 
a diversion. 

“It meant Pauline Hanson 
could tap into the cynicism 
towards both major parties by 
talking about giving ‘ordinary’ 
Australians a ‘fair go’. 

“Most Australians are 
shocked and appalled by 
the result. Over the last year 
there have been angry marches 
against Pauline Hanson. 

“Also May Day this year saw 
a record turnout in support of the 
wharfies and trade union rights. 

“There is incredible volatili¬ 
ty. Most of all there desperately 
needs to be a socialist alterna¬ 
tive that can begin to pull peo¬ 
ple to the Left and away from 
the racist Right wing.” 


Is there a solution in Kosovo? 


THE MOUNTING crisis in Koso¬ 
vo could mean yet another bloody 
war in former Yugoslavia. 

Western leaders say they are 
determined to prevent Kosovo 
becoming “another Bosnia”, 
where 90,000 people were killed 
in the early 1990s. But their pol¬ 
icies have only made this more 
likely. 

Kosovo is officially part of 
the Serbian state, but only 10% 
of its population are Serb. Al¬ 
most all of the remaining 90% 
are Albanian. 

Until the late 1980s, Kosovo 
enjoyed a semi-autonomous sta¬ 
tus in Yugoslavia. This ended ten 
years ago, when Serbian leader 
Slobodan Milosevic whipped up 
anti-Kosovan racism, to scape¬ 
goat the Albanians for the eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

For nine years the West kept 
quiet about discrimination 
against Albanians in Kosovo. 


When the US finally forced a 
settlement on the exhausted 
warring sides in Bosnia, there 
was no mention of Kosovo in 
the peace treaty signed at Day- 
ton. 

The repression and the 
West’s indifference have now 
helped drive Albanians in Koso¬ 
vo towards armed groups like 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA). 

For all their high minded talk 
of national rights and justice, the 
Western powers rule out Koso¬ 
van independence to preserve 
the existing national divisions in 
the Balkans. 

Independence for Kosovo 
would call those divisions into 
question. Albanians are spread 
across six Balkan countries: Al¬ 
bania itself, Montenegro, Ser¬ 
bia, Kosovo, Greece and Mace¬ 
donia. 

Albanians form a substan¬ 


tial minority in Macedonia, and 
Kosovan independence would 
lead them to demand secession 
too. Any breakup of Macedonia 
would unleash rivalries between 
all the Balkan states. 

Bulgaria and Greece each 
covet Macedonian territory. An 
expansion of Greek influence 
would bring it into deeper con¬ 
flict with Turkey. 

Both countries are locked into a 
struggle for dominance in the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, control over oil 
reserves and the route of oil and gas 
pipelines from the Caspian Sea. 

So an independent Kosovo 
could bring down the existing 
Balkan order with its morass of 
warmongering states and web 
of investments by big capitalist 
firms. 

The grim vortex of commu¬ 
nal hatred can suck in even those 
like the Kosovan Albanians who 
start off resisting national op¬ 


pression. 

There are unfortunate signs 
of this already. The KLA have 
nothing to say to Serbs in Koso¬ 
vo to win them away from Mi¬ 
losevic. So the temptation is to 
treat them as the enemy. 

The KLA has mainly targeted 
police and army units over the 
last two years. However, it has 
also attacked ordinary Serbs in 
Kosovo. 

But alongside the national¬ 
ism and ethnic division in the 
Balkans there is also tradition of 
ordinary people uniting across 
ethnic lines. The only real so¬ 
lution is for ordinary people to 
unite and fight for their common 
interest while respecting the 
rights of all ethnic groups. 

Only then can oppressed na¬ 
tional groups win their rights 
without the whole region be¬ 
ing plunged into bloody ethnic 
slaughter. 
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"There's no need for alarm. It will self- 
correct." 

■ Prime minister JENNY SHIPLEY reas¬ 
sures us that the oncoming economic 
crisis will miss New Zealand 


"Mrs Shipley looks like a possum 
caught in the headlights." 

■ Labour deputy leader MICHAEL 
CULLEN 


"What would that solve? It does not 
solve anything." 

■ On 22 June, treasurer WINSTON 
PETERS rules out large spending cuts 
to fix the economic crisis 


"I did not say spending cuts will not 
solve anything. Please don't put 
words in my mouth." 

■ PETERS, five minutes later 

"The government has no economic 
strategy to speak of." 

■ Labour leader HELEN CLARK states 
the obvious 


"I wouldn't be surprised to see some 
good news in the GDP figures." 

■ Finance minister BILL BIRCH, just 
before figures showing that New 
Zealand has entered recession were 
released 


"The Coalition [is] living in a danger¬ 
ous cloud-cuckoo land." 

■ Labour leader HELEN CLARK draws 
the only conclusion possible 

"I don't think New Zealand is facing a 
recession." 

■ BILL BIRCH on June 26 

"The most serious shock to hit the 
New Zealand economy since the oil 
shocks of the 1970s." 

■ Reserve Bank governor DON BRASH 
paints a different picture, also on June 
26 


"The economy is in good hands and 
good heart." 

■ Treasurer WINSTON PETERS, eight 
weeks ago 

"Business always appears most ex¬ 
cessively sound right on the eve of a 
crash." 

■ KARL MARX, Capital, Volume One 


Economy slides into recession 


Explaining the crisis 


ECONOMIES AROUND the Asia-Pacific 
region are falling like dominos. Last 
month, Japan announced its ailing 
economy had slid into recession. New 
Zealand followed suit. 

GRANT BROOKES surveys the roots 
of the economic turmoil and the debates 
on how to fix it. 


Who do you 

iasinessHmL 

|E1 Nino brings April |“ 
drought for 



▲ Pro-business commentators are 
scrambling to blame the recession on 
anything but the market. This heald- 
line in the Business Herald on June 18 
attributed the retail downturn to the 
weather. 

► This April 6 headline from Socialist 
Worker predicted trouble 3 months ago. 


Worker 



THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
that New Zealand's econ¬ 
omy has slid into reces¬ 
sion left the politicians, 
pro-market economists 
and businesspeople grasp¬ 
ing at straws. In recent 
weeks they raced to lay 
the blame anywhere but 
on the "economic funda¬ 
mentals". 

Media reports have 
overflowed with a host of 
details, jargon and eco¬ 
nomic technicalities - from 
the “monetary conditions 
index” to “90-day bank 
bill yields” and “Moody’s 
credit ratings”. 

But the truth is brutally 
simple. The problem lies 
precisely with the “eco¬ 
nomic fundamentals”. 

The last 14 years of 
“more market” reforms 
have made the rich far 
richer while workers and 
beneficiaries experienced 
ever greater misery. 

Business chorus 

The chorus in business 
and government told us 
this was necessary to guar¬ 
antee ongoing economic 
health. 

Just six weeks ago, fi¬ 
nance minister Bill Birch 
was still trotting out the 
line that “the New Zea¬ 
land economy is better 
equipped than ever” to 
deal with the Asian crisis. 
Events of the last month 
have shown all this up as 
a myth. 

The seriousness of the 
economic problems be¬ 
came clear at the begin¬ 
ning of June as the value 
of the dollar fell to less 


than US 50c. In the last 
year, the dollar has slid 
by 13% compared to the 
currencies of our trading 
partners. 

Business Herald writer 
Patricia Herbert, whose 
column was reprinted in 
daily papers throughout 
the country, said the slid¬ 
ing dollar resulted from 
sell-offs by overseas spec¬ 
ulators “who know almost 
nothing about [this] coun¬ 
try except that it is close to 
Asia.” Birch echoed her. 

This theory is as pho¬ 
ney as previous offerings, 
because it isn’t just cur¬ 
rency speculators who’ve 
been selling New Zealand 
dollars. There has also 
been a massive sell-off of 
shares in New Zealand 
companies. 

Massive losses 

The first two weeks of 
June saw 10% - $5 billion 
- wiped off the value of 
the New Zealand share- 
market. 

This drove down the 
dollar because these 
shares were bought with 
New Zealand dollars. 
Many sellers traded in 
their local currency when 
they sold their shares in 
order to transfer their 
funds offshore. 

Contrary to the theo¬ 
ries of politicians and 
economists, these inves¬ 
tors knew more about this 
country than its closeness 
to Asia on the map. 

They knew their re¬ 
turns here have been slim 
and are set to get slim¬ 
mer because the growth 


of company profits in New 
Zealand is falling. 

Investors may find, 
however, that pickings get 
slimmer elsewhere too. 
The same forces that have 
driven the New Zealand 
economy into recession 
created the Asian crisis 
last year and now they 
threaten the global econ¬ 
omy. 

Boom and bust 

Boom and bust is built 
into the market every¬ 
where. Under the market, 
competition between rival 
firms drives each company 
to expand its production 
to boost profits. Failure to 
compete means investors 
withdraw and the com¬ 
pany folds. 

But what’s necessary 
for each firm to survive 
in the market spells doom 
for the economy as a 
whole. 

As each company ex¬ 
pands, eventually more 
goods are produced than 
can be sold. Suddenly 
profits dive everywhere. 

This is what has hap¬ 
pened in the New Zealand 


economy. The first sectors 
to feel the chill were those 
exporting to Asia. 

The forestry sector 
underwent huge expan¬ 
sion in the early 90s as 
boundless profits seemed 
possible. The collapse of 
the Asian markets has cre¬ 
ated a huge glut of forest 
products. 

Prices have fallen, and 
profits of forestry giants 
like Fletcher Forests dried 
up. But the same process is 
at work across the whole 
economy. 

Last year production 
in New Zealand went up 
but domestic consumer 
spending fell. It fell again 
in the first three months of 
this year. 

Lay-offs 

A wide range of goods 
were produced that could 
not be sold. Many compa¬ 
nies have responded by 
reducing production, lay¬ 
ing off workers or closing 
down, leading to the cur¬ 
rent economic recession. 

The total value of goods 
and services produced 
- the Gross Domestic 


Product, or GDP - shrank 
by 0.9% in the first three 
months of 1998. 

This creates a vicious 
cycle, as lay-offs by each 
company further reduce 
the ability of workers to 
buy goods produced by all 
companies. 

Overproduction, driven 
by competition inherent to 
the market, created the 
recession. Now it looks set 
to deepen. 

The “more market” 
reforms couldn’t stop it. 
They never were about 
ensuring economic stabil¬ 
ity. Market liberalisation 
is about denying workers 
the benefit of economic 
growth and making them 
pay when the inevitable 
slump arrives. 

Madness 

The madness of the 
market has been laid bare 
in the current economic 
debacle. Overproduction 
has left the overwhelming 
majority, the workers and 
beneficiaries who make up 
the working class, drown¬ 
ing from need in a sea of 
plenty. 


‘Save’, they say... 


WINSTON PETERS and Jenny Shipley 
have been leading a growing chorus that 
"we New Zealanders need to increase our 
level of savings" to fix the economy. 

Peters has laid the blame on home 
owners in particular, who should have 
invested in the “productive sector” instead 
of unproductive property. 

But the lack of investment in produc¬ 
tion isn’t the fault of home owners - it’s 
the fault of the market. 

In 1995, the average profit growth for 
New Zealand companies was 8.4%. In 
1996, company profits went up by just 
5.1%, and last year they grew by a paltry 
2.4%. 

This has left many companies with 
insufficient capital to plough back into 
their businesses in order to upgrade and 
expand. 

Investment has flowed into property 
for precisely the same reason - falling 
returns from investment in productive 
companies. 

Peters is blaming workers for saving too 
little and telling them “invest in produc¬ 
tion”. This means handing over their hard- 


earned savings for the bosses to use. 

Company profits are down because 
market competition has driven the econ¬ 
omy into overproduction. Their products 
can’t be sold. 

And the real culprits who spent up 
large on property are not the “home own¬ 
ers”. They’re the speculators who built 
office blocks and high rise apartments in 
downtown New Zealand hoping for the 
quick bucks that weren’t to be had in the 
productive sector. 

The idea that “we New Zealanders” are 
all to blame for the recession and all stand 
to gain equally from economic recovery 
is a myth. 

The blind competition of the market is 
to blame, and even if the economy picks 
up workers wifi need to fight the bosses 
tooth and nail just to keep their heads 
above water. 

In his call for more saving, Peters is 
telling workers to supply a band-aid to 
the system. That way, bosses can go on 
exploiting them a little bit longer before 
even higher production brings the inevi¬ 
table crunch. 


'Export-led recovery’ 
or global recession? 


THE LABOUR Party and the 
Council of Trade Unions are 
among those pinning their 
hopes for economic recov¬ 
ery on the export sector. 

But there’s little hope of 
business exporting its way 
out of trouble, and next to no 
hope that their attempts to do 
so will benefit workers. 

Exports are now slowing. A 
third of exports from New Zea¬ 
land businesses used to go 
to Asia, where the economic 
crisis has slashed demand. 

Japan is the second larg¬ 
est market for New Zealand 
exporters. Last month, Japan 
announced it is officially in a 
recession which is tipped to 
deepen. 

A slowing economy in Aus¬ 
tralia, the single biggest over¬ 
seas market for NZ firms, saw 
exports there down 13% in 
May compared with last year. 

As a result, exporters are 
turning their attention to Eu¬ 
rope and America. But this 
tends to run up against the 
same problem of overproduc¬ 
tion on a global scale that 
gave rise to recession here. 

With the domestic econo¬ 
my in the doldrums, it makes 
sense to New Zealand busi¬ 
nesses to export more to the 
US and Europe. But as more 
and more ailing economies 


race to do the same, prices 
fall and hope of economic 
recovery evaporates. 

This was a major factor 
in creating the Asian crisis in 
the first place. The export-led 
model allowed the four origi¬ 
nal “Tiger” economies - South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Taiwan - to grow at spec¬ 
tacular rates by selling to the 
US and Europe. 

But when Thailand, Indo¬ 
nesia and Malaysia copied 
them, they created a glut. Last 
year the Tigers collapsed. 

This has dealt another 
blow to the chances of an 
export-led recovery here. 
When the Tigers collapsed, 
the value of their currencies 
went through the floor. 

This has made exports from 
Asia even cheaper in America 
and Europe. As a result, export 
prices for New Zealand busi¬ 
nesses have fallen too, down 
10% in the last year. 

The flood of exports from 
the growing number of ailing 
world economies now has 
even American experts wor¬ 
ried. American companies 
are struggling to compete and 
they too are cutting costs and 
laying off workers. 

Meanwhile, investors are 
still pouring millions into a 
booming Wall Street in the 


hope of returns not available 
elsewhere. American share 
prices are now way over the 
real value of companies. 

Chair of the US Federal 
Reserve Bank, Alan Green¬ 
span, has warned that the 
overheated Wall Street boom 
could end in grief. 

Sitting in the wings is 
the giant Chinese economy, 
where over a hundred million 
are now out of work. Econo¬ 
mists worry that China too 
may devalue its currency to 
improve its competitiveness. 

If this happens, the flood 
of cheap exports onto world 
markets may send the whole 
global economy spiralling into 
recession. Gambling on a 
smooth, export-led recovery 
looks every bit like a sucker’s 
bet. 

But what’s definite is that 
increasing “international com¬ 
petitiveness” to beat other 
countries at “export-led recov¬ 
ery game” will lead to further 
cuts in wages, conditions and 
social spending for most. 

The alternative for us - 
whether in New Zealand, Asia 
or elsewhere - is a fightback 
that makes the bosses pay to 
fix the crisis in their system 
and creates the possibility of 
replacing it altogether with a 
better system everywhere. 
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Analysis 


The socialist reply to market madness 



by ASHLEY LAVELLE and ALI¬ 
SON STEWART 

T HE ECONOMIC crisis that 
has engulfed Asia and now 
driven New Zealand into reces¬ 
sion has shown how the blind 
competition for profit under 
the market means boom inevi¬ 
tably leads to slump. 

It has also highlighted the 
failure of the market as a way 
of organising society to meet 
people’s basic needs. 

Alongside the “overproduc¬ 
tion” of cars, computers and 
condominiums in Asia, millions 
remain in poverty and squalor. 

Here, meanwhile, there’s a 
glut of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties and high rise apartments at 
the same time as overcrowding 
in state houses is getting worse 
and kids are going to school 
hungry. 

Such is the catastrophic waste 
that accompanies capitalism 
wherever it goes. 

The technology and resourc¬ 
es to end want and suffering are 
available. Last year, the United 
Nations reported that the wealth 
of the world’s seven richest men 
would be sufficient to end global 
poverty many times over. 

But the unplanned, chaotic 
nature of capitalist production 
and its monopolisation by a tiny 
minority means that the wealth 
produced by society cannot be 
used to address these needs. 

Yet the Coalition tells us that 
the market is the best way to 
organise society. Unfortunately, 
Labour leaders also argue that 
there is no other option. 

But there is an alternative. 
The market is not something 
that operates separately from 
human society. It is the result of 
a specific relationship between 
human beings. 

That means that human be¬ 
ings can seize control of the 
ways of producing wealth and 
subordinate them to totally new 
values and priorities. 

But this alternative cannot 
come from working within the 
system. It can only come from 
fighting against it. 

“But it would be just too hard 
to democratically organise the 


world”, it is often said. Society is 
supposedly too complex. 

But the planning already 
present under capitalism makes 
the task of matching society’s 
resources with people’s needs 
not such a giant step. 

A multinational company 
like Ford gets raw materials 
from around the globe and co¬ 
ordinates the labour of tens of 
thousands of workers in differ¬ 
ent countries to produce a car. 

It doesn’t just leave this to 
the market, but has detailed 
plans stretching years in ad¬ 
vance. In sector after sector of 
the economy, there is the most 
meticulous planning. 

The problem is that under 
capitalism, such plans are not 
aimed at meeting people’s 
needs. They are about rival 
firms competing for profits more 
effectively. 

I n almost every major upris¬ 
ing this century, workers 
have displayed their capac¬ 
ity to run society better, in a 
rational, planned way. Strike 
committees initially set up to 
co-ordinate the struggle have 
begun to go much further and 
take on the role of coordinating 
production and distribution. 

In the 1936 Spanish revolu¬ 
tion, neighbourhood commit¬ 
tees were set up in each working 
class district of the major cities. 
They organised food distribu¬ 
tion and education. 


In Chile in 1973, workers’ 
committees or “cordones” en¬ 
sured that food supplies and 
production levels were main¬ 
tained during a bosses’ strike.To 
eliminate the “middle man”, tex¬ 
tile workers took stock directly 
to working class areas to sell and 
finished goods were exchanged 
between factories, and between 
workers and peasants. 

The starting point is for 
workers to seize control of the 
factories, the farms and offices 
to break the economic and po¬ 
litical control of the bosses. 

This would enable immedi¬ 
ate steps to be taken. In a world 
in which 1 or 2 per cent of the 
population owns about half the 
wealth, it does not take great 
imagination to see how the 
redistribution of wealth could 
improve the lives of masses of 
people immediately. 

Schools and hospitals could 
be built with the wealth seized 
from the rich. The cessation of 
spending on frigates, advertis¬ 
ing and luxuries would release 
enormous resources now wasted 
under capitalism. 

S ocialist planning is about 
workers collectively decid¬ 
ing what they should produce 
and how - discussing with 
other workers how to co-ordi¬ 
nate resources to satisfy social 
needs. Sure, many problems 
and difficulties will arise. 

It will take time to com¬ 


pletely overcome the market 
and subordinate it to conscious 
planning. Mistakes will be made 
with overestimates of what 
people want in one sphere and 
underestimates in another. 

But these things would hap¬ 
pen as passing incidents, not as 
something built into the very 
mechanism of the system. And 
they will happen in a situation 
in which people’s basic needs 
have been met. 

T he Asian crisis means not 
just the New Zealand econ¬ 
omy but the world economy 
is probably headed for a sig¬ 
nificant slowdown. That means 
more cuts, more attacks on 
unions and possibly even war 
as the world becomes an in¬ 
creasingly unstable place. 

The choice facing us is not 
“reform or revolution” but 
in the words of the famous 
German revolutionary Rosa 
Luxemburg, “socialism or bar¬ 
barism”. 

Those who argue for reform 
are saying we should continue 
to put up with a system that is 
becoming increasingly barbaric. 
Yet alongside the horrors of the 
system, there have been strug¬ 
gles that give a glimpse of how 
people could consciously and 
collectively run their lives. Those 
who argue for revolution see in 
these struggles the possibility 
of society going forward, not 
backwards. 
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Review 


■ Album - Mermaid Avenue, Billy Bragg 

Left-wing folk singer 
rediscovered for 90 s 



MERMAID AVENUE is the street 
in Coney Island, Brooklyn, that 
was home to US folk singer and 
socialist Woody Guthrie during 
the 1940s. 

It is also the title of an al¬ 
bum of previously unrecorded 
Woody Guthrie songs released 
last month by Billy Bragg and 
folk band Wilco. 

MARTIN SMITH talked to 
BILLY BRAGG about Woody 
and how the album came about. 

“Nora Guthrie, Woody’s 
daughter, approached me in 
1995. She told me about the 
Woody Guthrie archive where 
they have the manuscripts of 
over 1,000 unpublished Woody 
songs. 

“Nora invited me to put 
some to music. Many of them 
did have music scores. But be¬ 
cause Woody could not write 
music he kept them in his head 
- they were lost when he died 
in 1967. 

“Woody and his music are 
still relevant today be cause 
in the 1930s and 40s he asked 
some very hard questions about 
American society that are still 
unanswered today. 

“He wrote about the lives of 
ordinary Americans with telling 
simplicity, love and integrity. 

“In songs like ‘This Land Is 
Your Land’ he asked, why, in 
the midst of all this plenty in the 
American dream, is there still 
all this poverty? This question 
is just as relevant today. 

“It also explains why Woody 
still remains a marginalised 
figure in American cultural his¬ 
tory today. 

“On the new album Mermaid 
Avenue there are songs about 
unions, the film star Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, as well witty lightweight 
pieces. There is also a track called 
‘She Came Along to Me’. 

“Woody in this song is writ¬ 
ing about his wife, but he is also 
writing about all women and 
their involvement in society. 

“What is important is that 


he was doing this in 1942. He 
is writing about gender politics 
which did not get into main¬ 
stream pop until the late 60s. 

“Another interesting song is 
‘Eisler on the Go’. It is about 
Hans Eisler, a collaborator of 
the great socialist playwright 
Bertholt Brecht. 

“Eisler was brought before 
the McCarthyite House UnA- 
merican Activities Committee. 
What makes the song interest¬ 
ing to me is it is a honest record 
of Woody’s thoughts on the 
McCarthy witch hunt against 
the Left. 

“The chorus is ‘I don’t know 
what I’ll do - Eisler’s on the 
come and go and I don’t know 
what I’ll do.’ You see Woody 
worried about the fact that they 


are going to come for him as 
well. Is he going to stand strong 
or testify?” 

Rather than copy Woody’s 
musical style Billy has recorded 
his songs with a more modern 
feel. 

“I can’t pretend I haven’t 
heard The Clash and Bob Dylan. 
I didn’t want to make an album 
in the Dust Bowl Woody style. I 
wanted to move on from there. 

“Woody must have heard 
Elvis and he may even have 
heard the Beatles. That’s the 
Woody I want to bring across. 

“It is now 30 years since 
Woody died. Recording these 
songs has enabled me to play my 
part in rehabilitating the man, 
and in a funny way bring alive 
socialist ideas.” 


letters 


Socialist Worker welcomes your 
contribution. Post your letter to 
PO Box 8851 Auckland, or fax 
09-634-3984. Please include address 
or phone number to verify authorship 
and keep it under 200 words. 


■ THE REAL THUGS 

THE ARTICLE "Workers in 
uniform?" (SW #10/98) is 
right on the spot about the 
role the police play in soci¬ 
ety, but it's not just workers 
the cops enjoy beating up. 

I was arrested at a party 
on Saturday night, my crime? 
Demanding the badge 
number of an officer who'd 
just assaulted me while I was 
trying to help up a young 
woman a cop had punched 
in the face and pushed over 
on to the concrete. 

All this occurred when 
the cops pressured one of 
the hosts into letting them 
shut down the party (at 
1am). Most people were 
happy to leave, until the 
cops started shoving any¬ 
body who "wasn't moving 
fast enough." 

Anyone who objected to 
being shoved was liable to 
get pushed over or punched 
in the face by these thugs. 
One guy was batoned from 
behind as he walked out 
through the door. 

Another arrestee was 
done for disorderly conduct, 
while sitting down 100 me¬ 
tres down the street. 

After I was arrested, 5 
baton-wielding cops herded 
about 20 people off down 
the street, shoving any who 
were "dawdling"; the van 
following slowly behind 
should they decide to arrest 
anyone. 

At the station the other 
two arrested were forced to 
drop their pants while the 
sicko cops leered at their 
bottoms and demanded 
they squat "Lower, lower". 

On Tuesday down at the 
Community Law Centre we 
meet a man who hand had 
a similar experience with 
noise control and the cops 
on the same night. 

We've gathered state¬ 
ments from around 20 peo¬ 
ple from the party, many of 
whom were assaulted and 
who will be making formal 
complaints. But chances 
are we'll get convicted 
while these thugs will get 
commended for a job well 
done as another group of 
young Christchurch citizens 
are taught to respect the 
authority of the law. 

□ DAVE, Christchurch 

JENNY, Murchison - held over. 
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Fightback by firefighters 


'The fight is on' 


MIKE McENANEY, 
working president 
of the Professional 
Firefighters Union, 
spoke with Socialist 
Worker about the lat¬ 
est manoeuvring by 
Fire Service Commis¬ 
sion and where the 
union's campaign is 
headed: 



SI/I/: How are your 
members responding 
to the Commission's 
request to fill in per¬ 
formance assessments 
by July 10? 

McENANEY: To my 
knowledge, no members 
are doing it. There may 
be the odd one that’s 
keeping it pretty quiet 
but most have binned 
the packs without even 
opening them. 

SW: The Commission 
has upped its redun¬ 
dancy offer and ex¬ 
tended the deadline 
to the 3rd of July. Have 
there been any tak¬ 
ers? 

McENANEYThe Com¬ 
mission has increased 
their offer a little but 
it’s still full of fish-hooks, 
with the Commission 
still picking and choos¬ 
ing who will go and de¬ 
ciding when it suits them 
to let you go. 

I do know of a few 
that are going to ap¬ 
ply for it but again, the 
overwhelming majority 
of those who would like 
to consider redundancy 
will not do so while the 
industrial stand-off con¬ 
tinues and the issue of 
fire truck staff numbers 
is threatened. 

The response to the 
redundancy offer can’t 
have been too great as 
the Commission has 
further extended the 
deadline to July 10. 

SW: July 1 has come 
and gone as the origi¬ 
nal completion date 
for the restructuring. 


Is it true that the Com- 
mission has moved 
this deadline to Christ¬ 
mas? 

McENANEY: I have 
been informed that the 
Commission is aware 
that their proposals are 
going to take somewhat 
longer to achieve than 
originally expected and 
that to get it sorted by 
Christmas would be 
good. 

However, I simply 
don’t trust these people 
and the last thing I would 
like to see is our union 
members being lulled 
into some false sense of 
security around the time 
frame of events. 

The fight is on right 
now and the union needs 
a high level of activity 
from as many members 
as possible if we are to 
protect both our present 
working conditions and 
the current level of pub¬ 
lic safety. 

SW: The Firefighters 
Support Network has 
held meetings at fire 
stations around Auck¬ 
land. What was the 
response from your 
members? 

McENANEY: Those 
that could stayed on sta¬ 
tion and numerous off 
duty firefighters turned 
up as well. 

C.S.T. firefighters 
were ordered out of their 
stations atTakapuna and 
Mt Wellington stations 
to prevent meetings tak¬ 
ing place. 

The public initiatives 
have really got the Com¬ 
mission worried. 


Big protests nationwide 
on Day of Action 
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HUNDREDS MARCH to the Octagon in Dunedin 


FIREFIGHTERS AND supporters took to the streets in Auckland, Wel¬ 
lington, Christchurch and Dunedin for the National Day of Action 
on June 26. 

Protests were also held in other centres. 

Ambulance officers, who will be affected by the plan to stop 
firefighters turning out to "all hazards", and volunteer firefighters, 
who the Fire Service Commission is relying upon to form the "core" 
if its "modernised" Fire Service, were on the marches. 

We report some of the firefighters 1 protests: 


■ AUCKLAND 
500 FIREFIGHTERS from 
throughout the upper 
North Island marched as 
a group from Pitt St Sta¬ 
tion in Auckland's cen¬ 
tral city to join members 
of the public rallying in 
Aotea Square. 

They had travelled 
from as far afield as 
Kawerau, Rotorua and 
Tauranga. 

Driving rain did not 
prevent hundreds of peo¬ 
ple gathering to listen to 
speakers, including La¬ 
bour and Alliance MPs 
and representatives from 
the Council of Trade Un¬ 
ions (CTU). 

Alliance emergency 
services spokesperson 
Grant Gillon said that 
if the growing problems 
weren’t fixed, this coun¬ 
try could end up with “a 
bloody revolution”. 

But his attempt to 
make the prospect of 
revolution sound forbid¬ 


ding missed the mark. 
Instead, a huge cheer 
went up from both the 
firefighters and support¬ 
ers. 

One Hamilton fire¬ 
fighter mentioned to 
Socialist Worker that 
a revolution is exactly 
what we need, and the 
number of people he’d 
spoken to over the last 
couple of months who 
agreed had amazed him. 

The march down 
Queen St that followed 
the speeches was over 
1,000 strong. Firefighters 
lead off, loudly chanting 
“Sack Jack! Estall out!” 
and “They say cutback 
- we say fight back!”. 

Other chants were 
also heard in the march, 
including “Sack the 
pigs!”. 

The Police Associa¬ 
tion had been invited 
to join the march in an 
attempt to turn the cam¬ 
paign to save the Fire 


Service into support for 
the police. 

Uniformed police of¬ 
ficers, however, were 
only seen controlling 
traffic. 

Bringing hundreds 
of northern firefighters 
together on the march 
raised their confidence 
to fight. 

Firefighters spoken to 
by Socialist Worker after 
the march said that now 
they were surer of vic¬ 
tory after seeing the soli¬ 
darity, the determination 
and the large numbers 
who turned out. 

■ WELLINGTON 

A SMALL number of 
supporters joined 200 
firefighters at a rally 
in Wellington's Frank 
Kitts Park. 

The rally was ad¬ 
dressed by Labour MP 
Trevor Mallard, Alliance 
MP John Wright, and 
union speakers. 
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Locked out workers challenge Fletchers 


FIVE WORKERS who were locked 
out after refusing to sign a harsh 
5-year contract at Fletcher Chal¬ 
lenge Forests Waipa mill have been 
picketing Challenge's new service 
station in Rotorua. 

Wood Industries Union secretary 
Jim Jones said the pickets were to raise 
public awareness of the dispute, and the 
union too would boycott FCL products. 
But a different type of action would be 
more effective. 

Fletcher Forests has been hit by the 
economic crisis in Asia and they want 
their workers to accept cuts. 


But the FCL group is among New 
Zealand’s largest, with assets worth 
billions. With so many plants, they’re 
also especially vulnerable to solidar¬ 
ity action. 

Fletchers has also said 180 jobs will 
go at its nearby Kawerau mill. Solidar¬ 
ity action is illegal under the Contracts 
Act. But the law, just like the market, is 
always made to work for the bosses. 

If the WIU links the dispute at Waipa 
with the one at Kawerau, and then 
seeks industrial support across FCL and 
wider, they can force FCL to dip into its 
pockets and offer something better. 


■ DUNEDIN 

NUMBERS 
SWELLED as sup¬ 
porters marched 
down George St 
alongside 130 
firefighters from 
Dunedin, Inver¬ 
cargill and Ti- 
maru. 

Up to 1,000 
rallied in the 
Octagon, where 
Labour Party 
vice-president and 
former firefighter 
Terry Scott con- 
frimed that cut¬ 
ting firefighter 
numbers to three 
per engine had 
been shown inter¬ 
nationally to put 
firefighters’ lives 
at greater risk. 

Alliance MP 
Pam Corkery gave 
a fiery speech, de¬ 
claring: “We’ve 
got to put these 


liars to the sword 
and show them 
we’re behind 
the firefighters 
all the way. We 
have to fight this 
right down to the 
wire.” 

Four days later, 
Dunedin firefight¬ 
ers were doing 
just that. 40 of 
them confronted 
the man who or¬ 
dered the cuts, 
Fire Commis¬ 
sion chair Roger 
Estall, outside a 
North Dunedin 
hotel. 

Estall was in 
Dunedin to attend 
a conference in 
the Town Hall. 

He intended 
to travel to the 
conference venue 
by taxi, but three 
firefighters decid¬ 
ed they’d occupy 


the taxi instead. 
Poor Estall had 
to make the 15- 
minute journey 
on foot, accom¬ 
panied by fire¬ 
fighters chanting 
“shame on you”. 

This has result¬ 
ed in the dismissal 
of two firefighters. 
The Firefighters 
Union has vowed 
to fight for their 
reinstatement. 

■ NELSON 
ALLIANCE EMER¬ 
GENCY services 
spokesperson 
Grant G i I Ion 
told a 60-strong 
lunch-time rally 
in Nelson that 
the proposals 
to restructure 
the Fire Service 
were cost-cut- 
ting measures 
made necessary 
because big 
business had 
avoided paying 
their full levies. 

The cost, he 
said, would be 
human lives. 

Labour’s Tas¬ 
man MP Damien 
O’Connor also 
spoke, along with 
the South Isalnd 
head of the Fire¬ 
fighters Union, 
Ivan Richards. 

After the 
speeches, the 30 
firefighters and 
their supporters 
marched vocally 
down Trafalgar St, 


chanting: “They 
say cut back - we 
say fight back!” 

Volunteer 
firefighters from 
Wakefield and 
Nelson marched 
side by side with 
their professional 
colleagues. 

■ CHRISTCH¬ 
URCH 

2,000 firefight¬ 
ers and support¬ 
ers marched up 
Colombo St to 
rally in Christch¬ 
urch's Cathedral 
Square. Volun¬ 
teer firefight¬ 
ers marched in 
solidarity with 
the full-time fire¬ 
fighters. 

Labour leader 
Helen Clark told 
the rally that the 
fight put up by the 
firefighters’ union 
has already forced 
concessions from 
the Fire Service 
Commission. 

She said that 
the Commis¬ 
sion’s new pro¬ 
posals to reduce 
the number of 
sackings were not 
good enough, but 
they were a vic¬ 
tory and showed 
the weakness of 
the bosses. 

Clark told the 
union to “keep 
fighting”, and that 
continued pres¬ 
sure could bring 
victory. 


PROTEST 

ENOUGH IS ENOUGH! 

Had enough of cuts to welfare, 
wages, Fire Service, health, 
education...? 

Stop beneficiary bashing. No 
work for the dole! 

Christchurch rally & march 
Victoria Sq. 6pm Fri July 31 

Organised by the Campaign Against 
People Last Economics 



Invercargill protest 
against school closure 


MORE THAN 180 pupils from Surrey Park 
Primary gave up their lunch hour and took to 
the streets of Invercargill on June 26 to pro¬ 
test against the closure of their school. 

They were joined by parents, teachers, board 
members and former pupils. 

The Ministry of Education is planning to shut the 
school because of falling rolls in Invercargill. 

For all the talk of “partnership” that the govern¬ 
ment is currently using, Principal Des Collins says 
that the Ministry is “breaking the partnership with 
the community which they pledged under Tomor¬ 
row’s Schools” 

Ten-year-old Amanda Jordan, who was on the 
protest, said her classmates were sending a message 
to the government. 

“We all want the same thing - to be able to keep 
going to our school.” 

“It’s a good school and we don’t deserve to 
close.” 

More than 5,000 signatures have been collected 
for a petition to save the school. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Supporting the firefighters 


SWO MEMBERS around the 
country have been actively 
working to build support for 
the firefighters. 

As well as attending the Day 
of Action on June 26, branches 
have been busy putting up our 
“Support the Firefighters” posters 
and collecting signatures for the 
Firefighters Union petition on our 
paper sales. 

This effort has not gone un¬ 
noticed. Dunedin reports that a 
firefighter contacted the branch to 
express the union’s appreciation 
and to say they would distribute 
the SWO poster along with their 
own. 

The Christchurch branch signed 
up a new member during their 
work around the Day of Action. 


Rotorua has reported strong 
support for the petition. 

Wellington members have 
noted not only an increase in 
sales like other regions but also 
an increasing level of donations. 
Socialist Worker sales have grown 
so well in one suburb that the 
branch is optimistic about holding 
public meetings out there as well 
in the future. 

In Auckland, the Day of Action 
was the start of building Commu¬ 
nity Defence Teams. SWO mem¬ 
bers were working to get people 
along to Sunday public meetings 
at Auckland’s fire stations and 
start organising to defend them 
if need be. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm at the Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to Box 13-685, 
Auckland. 

■ July 8 - Is Cuba socialist? 

■ July 15 - Is human nature a 
barrier to socialism? 

■ July 22 - Workers’ democracy: 
the Western soviets 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ July 8 - Strategies for socialism 

■ July 15 - The future socialist 


society 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ July 9 - Is human nature a bar¬ 
rier to socialism? 

■ July 23 - Indonesia: revolution 
or reform? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 

■ July 9 - Tino rangitiratanga: a 
socialist perspective 

■ July 16 - Marx’s theory of crisis 


■ National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be contacted 
through the SWO national office: 
Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet. 
co.nz 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

i Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I Q I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ m 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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The last laugh 



NATIONAL MP David 
Carter - not renowned 
for getting his facts 
right 


Student protesters 
in scandal - shock 


THE EDUCATION Action Group co¬ 
ordinator at Canterbury Universi¬ 
ty, David Colyer, filed this report 
for Socialist Worker. 


"I have been inundated with 
calls from protesters, past and 
present, demanding money. 

Last month. National Party MP 
David Carter alleged the EAG had been 
hiring professional protesters. 

He was particularly irked, it 
seems, by our recent protest out¬ 
side his office. 

All he'd done after all was help 
to scrap entitlement to emergency 
benefits during varsity holidays for 
tens of thousands of students. 

One veteran protester has de¬ 
manded backpay for the last ten 
years! 

Another said he'd been head¬ 
hunted by Auckland EAG (who 
supposedly have $100,000 to pay 
protesters). 

'I only wish we were paid', said 
one student, 'Then we would have 
something to live on over the sum¬ 
mer...'" 


In the press clipping. Carter also 
points the finger at members of 
"the Socialist Workers Union" as 
dedicated protesters against his 
government's policies. 

If any of our readers can en¬ 
lighten the SWO about this group, 
please do. They sound like just our 
kind of people and we'd like to 
work with them. 

Unless of course, he got that fact 
wrong too. But he's a National MP, so 
surely he wouldn't shoot from the 
lip and get ALL his facts wrong. 

Would he? 



Days of 
wine 

and roses 


ONE SMALL detail of the Paremoremo 
prison breakout excited more interest 
than all the cops and guns and dogs 
put together. 

This detail was that while crashing 
at the American millionaire's holiday 
home at Pumpkin Hill, the prisoners 
took a bottle of wine up from the cel¬ 
lar and stuck it in the fridge. 

Columnists jeered and sneered at 
this "almost unspeakable barbar¬ 
ity", because the grog in question 
was a bottle of Chateau Margaux, 
worth "several thousand dollars", and 
should rightly have been served up to 
a select group of very rich people AT 
ROOM TEMPERATURE. 

I f m here to say that putting the 
wine in the fridge was one thing that 
the men did 100% right. 

For one bloke to own a mansion 
worth more than a great many North 
Island towns, and only visit it once 
or twice a year, and fill it with wine 
costing several thousand dollars while 
schoolkids just a few miles away suf¬ 
fer malnutrition is, sooner or later, a 
recipe for trouble. 

If l f d been on the run and holed up 
in such a place. I'd have been tempted 
to up-end the said wine into a pot 
plant, leaving a note saying HA HA 
beside the empty. (Although first hav¬ 
ing a decent slug to see exactly what 
a several thousand dollar wine could 
possibly taste like). 

Sticking the offending plonk in the 
fridge - and leaving it there - was a 
stroke of genius. It said, that's what 
we think of you and your wine in a 
masterpiece of understatement. 

Drink and crime and class have 
always thrown up absurd situations. 
Not so long ago I read of a young 
warehouse worker convicted of some 
petty offence being harangued in the 
dock by the magistrate. 

"It's not hard to see why you're in 
trouble", thundered his honour. "The 
probation report says that you earn 
$200 a week and spend $50 of that on 
drink." 


This not only moved me to feel 
sorry for the guy in the dock. It also 
led me to investigate, consider and 
adjust the proportion of my own 
income that I was setting aside to¬ 
wards the grape. 

But as I pondered it some more I re¬ 
alised that the judge had it completely 
wrong. 

Think about it. Fifty dollars a week 
will buy just under three quarters of a 
bottle a day of very ordinary wine. 

And three quarters of a bottle a day 
is just about bang on the amount that 
current medical opinion says is good 
for our health. 

So the offender's problem wasn't 
overspending on alcohol at all. His real 
problem is that his wages were too 
low. 

If he'd fancied some of that Cha¬ 
teau Marwhatsit stuff that the mil¬ 
lionaires drink his fifty bucks wouldn't 
have got him half an eye-dropper's 
worth. 

It would be interesting to learn just 
how much of that storeman's wages 
the beak would have thought reason¬ 
able to spend on drink, although we'll 
never know. 

What we do know is that work¬ 
ers on $200 a week will be just 28# a 
week better off after the tax cuts and 
will have to save for a month to buy 
one extra can on special at the bottle 
shop, while each MP's rise would fund 
a party to remember. 

If at this stage you might be saying 
that this columnist has an unhealthy 
fixation with booze, especially when 
there's not enough money available 
for workers' education and health. I'd 
have to offer a defence. 

Of course we have to fight for the 
basics. But why shouldn't workers 
have just as big a share of the fun as 
the fat cats? 

Give us bread and roses, and if 
we want one a reasonable drop 
of something to wash the taste of 
the Coalition's hypocrisy out of our 
mouths. 
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THE MARKET 
KILLS SPORT 


Warriors' performance 
has disappointed clubs 



THE WARRIORS: League collides with the market again 


The Auckland Warriors are on 
the market, with the 36 mem¬ 
ber clubs of the cash-strapped 
Auckland Rugby League reluc¬ 
tantly voting to accept a board 
recommendation to sell. 

A lengthy process is expected 
to begin in the coming weeks 
with the appointment of a con¬ 
sultant to handle the sell-off. 

The announcement brings to an 
end months of speculation over the 
future of the troubled club. 

The Warriors sell-off once 
again highlights the interconnec¬ 
tion of sport and big business. 

When the Warriors were 
launched in 1995, there were 
promises about what greater 
involvement with the market 
could do for the sport. 

But a NZ Herald poll of Auck¬ 
land’s rugby league clubs has 
found that these promises have 
fallen flat. 

The Auckland League has fo¬ 
cused on the Warriors to satisfy 
business sponsors, and their club 
competition has suffered. 

The League has received 
huge transfer payments for 
Warriors team members, but 
this hasn’t been paid out to the 
clubs as promised. It has been 
ploughed back into the Warriors 
“business”. 


As a result, Auckland clubs 
are scratching to find money for 
coaching, trips and even team 
uniforms. The junior teams and 
school competition are worse 
off than when the Warriors were 
launched. 


The asking price for the War¬ 
riors is estimated to be between 
$3 million and $7 million. 

But a sale won’t fix the prob¬ 
lems. With the number of clubs 
in the Australian league to be 
reduced next year, the Auckland 
League is short of the neces¬ 
sary cash to keep the club in the 
competition. 

The money will again be 
spent on keeping the Warriors 
in the Australian competition, 
because that’s where sponsors 
can re-coup their investment. 

NZ Herald sports writer Peter 
Jessup commented that the War¬ 
riors fiasco has been “a bizarre 
form of democracy”. 

So bizarre, it can’t be called 
democracy at all. Some say sport 
and politics don’t mix. But the 
truth is, sport and the market 
don’t mix. 


Socialist 
Worker • 
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| | I would like to subscribe to the Socialist Worker ^ 
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Name 


Address. 
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Send to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 



by STEWART GARDINER 

FOR A vast number of people, 
sport is something they enjoy. 

For millions, playing it seems 
to provide an escape from the 
drudgery of everyday existence. 

For others, watching sport 
gives both a release from work¬ 
day pressure and an easy iden¬ 
tification with a club or country 
which seems to provide meaning 
to life. 

Yet for most of history, hu¬ 
man beings have not known 
anything like modern sport. 

Primitive societies saw hu¬ 
mans co-operate together to eke 
out a living. Physical exercise 
was part of day-to-day reality 
rather than something sepa¬ 
rated from the working week. 

Rules 

The tightly organised sport of 
today originated with the devel¬ 
opment of the market in Europe. 
There, the rules were written and 
the governing bodies were formed 
between 1860 and 1890. 

Nowadays, sport is used to 
encourage rivalry and even 
hatred between workers in dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Its hierarchies, its system of 
competitive selection, promo¬ 
tion, and social advancement 
reflects a society where the 
market rules. 

The driving forces in sport 
- performance, competitiveness, 
records - are mirrors of the driv¬ 
ing forces of the market. 

Playfulness and joy, improvi¬ 
sation and spontaneity, are 
disappearing in sport, in favour 
of obedience to strict rules, ef¬ 
ficiency and record times. 

Training turns men, women 
and children into efficient ma¬ 
chines who know no other joy 
other than the grim satisfaction 
of mastering and exploiting 
their own bodies. 

That’s another reason to 
fight the market, so one day 
future generations will look 
back at something like the Ol¬ 
ympics and ask only one ques¬ 
tion - Why? 
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